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for a tall copy of the first edition of Shakespeare, for a Maza- 
rin Bible, and for Menzie's illustrated copy of Irving's " Washing- 
ton," purchased by a gentleman of this city. A New York book- 
seller lately sold a volume containing some four or five score speci- 
mens of old lace for $150; and in October, 1876, a copy of the 
" Bay State Psalm-Book," printed at Cambridge, in 1640, was sold 
in Boston for $1,025. A larger price has been paid for Eliot's In- 
dian Bible, which only two persons on the face of the earth can 
read ! An old manuscript of the ninth century recently brought 
$3,900, and a Mexican or Aztec manuscript sold for $525. An 
English collector gave fifty dollars for eight American half-pennies 
of 1776, and a New-Yorker paid ten dollars for a ten-cent brown- 
paper stamp of Bolivia ! 

A collector of clocks — of which he boasts that he has one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, all good time-keepers — gave $5,100, in 1876, 
for an ebony and bronze clock of the period of Louis XIV. ; and 
at the same sale a bric-^-brackist paid $1,400 for a tapestry-screen 
of Gobelin manufacture, and half that amount for a bottle of grey 
stoneware enamelled with blue and grey ! A Hungarian noble- 
man gave $2,000 for a violin which was made and sold by Jacob 
Stainer on very singular conditions ; * the Austrian consul of New 
York paid $3,000 for a Stradivarius ; and a Joseph Guarnerius, 
after a most exciting competition, was sold in London, last year, 
for $3,150. Another "King Joseph," as his violins are called by 
connoisseurs, brought $3,500, and is now the property of a resi- 
dent of Hartford, Connecticut. 

The writer has a friend who has spent $25,000 on a collection of 
orchids ; and another who has a "china-room " containing perhaps 
the finest collection of ceramics in this country, and costing Hea- 
ven only knows how much — "a charming posie of flowers, eche 
differing from other in colour, and odour, yet all sweete." The two 
pens used in signing the Treaty of Amiens were sold for $2,500; 
and the coat worn by Charles XII. at Pultowa is said to have been 
sold for $30,000. 

Indulging in a " taste " for bric-a-brac, rare books and manu- 
scripts, the Fine Arts, or any other hobby, if it is done discreetly, 
may perhaps prove to be both a pleasant and profitable pursuit, as 
was the case when a cautious collector of ceramics sold his knick- 
knacks in 1876, on which he had expended less than $3,000, for 
lio.ooo ; when an American autograph-hunter left nearly 100,000 
specimens, for not one of which he ever paid a single penny, and 



for which his heirs now ask $50,000 ; when an English pen-maker's 
pictures were sold by his executors for nearly three times their 
cost ; when a bibliomaniac disposed of his library, containing, 
among other curiosities, four of Wycliffe's tracts, which cost him 
precisely four shillings, for $2,000 ; or when a collector of relics 
recently parted with his gleanings of twoscore years, and mostly 
gathered without cost, for some $20,000. But if a " taste " be in- 
dulged in without judgment, it is very certain to prove an exceed- 
ingly expensive luxury, as— to give a single instance— in the case 
of Boydell, who hopelessly ruined himself by illustrating Shake- 
speare at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 ! 

Charles Dickens commissioned Frith to paint, for the sum of 
$100, the picture of Dolly Varden. At the sale of the great no- 
velist's collection this work brought $5,300 ; and some articles of 
bric-a-brac, which cost Dickens $3,000, brought nearly $50,000. 
Sir Walter Scott, as all who have visited Abbotsford well know, 
was a famous bric-a-bracqueur, particularly enthusiastic in respect 
to the antiquities of his native land, and wandered through the 
wild vales of Liddesdale and elsewhere on the Scottish border, in 
search of bric-ab-brac and old ballads — blowing, as some one has 
said, " a borderer's horn, and longing for a bursting raid on Eng- 
lish cattle." Scott's collection of knickknacks, if sold to-day, 
would probably bring even greater prices than those paid for 
similar souvenirs of his brother novelist, the author of " Pick- 
wick." 

In the summer of 1855 I made the acquaintance, in Paris, of an 
accomplished young EngUshman, with whom I spent many happy 
hours in various quarters of the French capital in search of curious 
books and engravings, participating in the pleasure of that sport 
which the French happily describe in a single word — broqtiiner. 
He also developed a madness for ceramics, which was then an 
entirely new and novel mania to me, picking up in various out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners of Paris bits of old and often cracked 
china. His happiness in the possession of such bric-d-brac, some- 
times purchased for exceedingly large sums, excited in my mind 
very grave doubts of his sanity. Last year his collection was 
sold. While the books, engravings, and paintings, were a pecu- 
niary loss to .his heirs — i.e., sold for less than their original cost 
— the bric-d^brac brought about three times as much as it had 
cost my deceased friend. 

James Grant Wilson. 



EXHIBITION OF FANS AT THE DRAPERS' HALL, LONDON. 




HE literature of the fan is not extensive. With 
the exception of an occasional newspaper notice, 
or a page or two of some magazine here and 
there, three or four volumes would probably ex- 
haust the bibliography of this most indispensa- 
ble and familiar object. Three out of the four 
books referred to are, as may naturally be ex- 
pected, French ; the remaining one is English, and is, by-the-bye, 
scarcely a book at all, but a pamphlet, or rather prefatorial essay 
to illustrate the Fan Exhibition held at South Kensington in 1870. 
It is certainly true that a history of fans, if fully written, would be 
curious and entertaining. 

If we could trace the great events of history down to their mi- 
nutest causes, no doubt the fan would play a very significant r8le. 
Think of the Mancini and the Medici, the Infantas, the Henriettas, 
the Christinas, the Catherines, the Marys, the Annes, the innu- 
merable princesses and noble ladies from the age of Pericles, nay, 
from the contemporaries of the Pharaohs, to the present hour, and 
you only exhaust simply the crime de la crhne of society. Every 
woman that has ever handled a fan has made her mark in history ; 



* A nobleman connected with the court of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, paid 
Stainer sixty-six golden caroluses in cash, undertakmg also to supply him with a good 
dinner every day, one hundred florins every month, a new suit of clothes every year, 
as well as two casks of beer, lodging, firing, and lighting. As Stainer lived sixteen years 
after the sale was consummated, it may be asserted with safety that Count Trautt- 
mansdortr gave the highest price ever known to have been paid for a violm. It must 
have cost him at least 40,000 florins ! 



she has harried some poor lover's soul, flattered him to exertion, or 
fluttered him to despair; it is the weapon, /ar excellence, of wo- 
man's despotism over man. With this in her hand, no woman 
should complain of unequal rights, or urge one single plea as to 
her voice in legislation ; she has the making of history in this 
single instrument. The manipulation of the fan is diplomacy 
itself. It is true, therefore, that a history of the fan would be a 
curious history. It is not for us to attempt such a history on this 
occasion ; certainly it is a history of Art ; it is also a profoundly 
antiquarian investigation. For the fan is mentioned in the ancient 
Sanscrit drama, being an essentially Eastern invention, and pro- 
bably having run through every variety of form, and an endless 
kaleidoscope of decoration, before it reached Western civilisation 
at all. 

Not only Egyptian frescoes, but Assyrian sculptures, represent 
this indispensable instrument, but chiefly as a fly-chaser. Flies of 
all sorts, mild and malignant, are the one plague of Eastern exist- 
ence. The Oriental fan, therefore, has no peculiarly feminine 
attachments — it is as needful to men as to women — but in Europe 
it has changed its character : assigned to the more delicate sex, it 
has become an essentially feminine attribute. 

It is not our purpose to make the tour of the world with regard 
to these pretty toys ; we therefore pass by the Mexicans and the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans and antiquity in general, to come to the 
modern nation which, of all others, seems to have gained pre- 
eminence in the fabrication of fans. 

Whatever may have been the excellence of English, Italian, or 
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Spanish work, it is apparently conceded that, on the whole, the 
French fan bears the palm. In the sixteenth century the instru- 
ment which, during the Middle Ages, had, by monkish writers, 
been called z.flabellum, and was afterwards designated an csmou- 
cJwtr, became known as an evcntour and eventoir. It is called 
by the latter name in Rabelais. At length appears the word even- 
tail. Es-uentails fails avcc canepin, taffetas et chevrottin, are 
mentioned in a statute of 1594. And now the fan becomes an 
elaborate piece of jewellery. Brant6me mentions one with a mir- 
ror inside, decorated with precious stones of great value, belong- 
ing to Queen Eleonore. He also tells us that Queen Marguerite 
gave to Queen Louis of Lorraine, for a Christmas-present, a fan 
made of mother-of-pearl, so beautiful and richly adorned as to be 
quite a masterpiece, and considered to be worth more than 1,200 
crowns, or, in money at the present day, the enormous sum of 
24,700 francs. 

It was in the sixteenth century that the modern form of the fan 
became general in France, supplanting that called the cventail en 
pique. Italian fans became the fashion at the court of Catherine 
de' Medici. The court perfumers became the. makers and vendors 
of them. Fans of this period and manufacture were often circu- 
lar, and surrounded with feathers or a fringe of floss silk. Fans 
made entirely of feathers were the fashion at Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, and other Italian cities. The folded fan, however, was also 
an Italian invention, and used in Rome, Ferrara, and Naples. In 
England the fan seems only to have become fashionable in the 
reign of Richard II. of Bordeaux. 

In the seventeenth century fans became the fashion throughout 
Europe. Coryat, in his " Crudities," mentions some that he saw 
in Italy very pretty, consisting of a paper mount pasted on a wood- 
en handle, and which could be bought for a groat. 

The modern fan may be classed as English, French, or Italian, 
for the Spanish is merely a variety of the Italian. In 1678 Louis 
XIV. granted a charter to the fan-makers of Paris, forming them 
into a corporation or guild. From this time the French fan be- 
came in all respects a real work of Art. Frequently the best 
masters were employed to design or paint the pictorial and other 
decorations of the mounts, while the fabrication of handles of ivory, 
pearl, silver, &c., became a distinct branch of industrial art. Le 
Brun and Watteau, Lemoine and Boucher, Coypel and Lancret, 
in later times even Ingres, Gerome, and Eugene Lami, have given 
their skill to the decoration of the fan. In 1752 five hundred fan- 



makers found employment in France. Among modern e'ventaillistes 
of renown we must place the names of MM. Voison, Alouise Van de 
Voorde, Vanier-Chardin, Rodien, Fred. Mayer, and Auguste Buinot. 
Fan-making in England, originally incorporated into a guild in 
the reign of Queen Anne, seems to be again on the increase, and 
likely to flourish. The modern designs contributed to the exhibi- 
tion now being held at the Drapers' Hall are many of them of rare 
excellence. If any particular examples could be .singled out, vi^e 
might name some from the show-cases of Messrs. Rimmel, Henley 
of Liverpool, the Crown Perfumery Company, Triefus and Ettlin- 
ger, and Duvelleroy. But with the exception of the black-silk fan, 
now so fashionable, it will be felt that the defect of modern fan- 
painting generally is a tendency towards paleness and greyness, 
arising from the facility with which Payne's grey can be used on 
the material employed for the mounts. Hence recent work cannot 
for a moment compare with that of the seventeenth century of 
France and Italy, or the English work of the eighteenth. A fan 
attributed to the hand of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Lady Musgrave's 
collection, is beyond all comparison finer miniature painting than 
at the present moment any fan-painter seems able to produce. It 
is as fine as a miniature by Clovio, and will compare with the 
celebrated victories of Charles V., in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum, for sweetness of colour and exquisite refinement 
of execution. Nor is it the only one in the same priceless collec- 
tion which would put to shame anything of the present day. The 
fan of Marie Antoinette, exhibited by the Crown Perfumeiy Com- 
pany, is a perfect gem. That in point d'Alen^on lace, by the same 
exhibitors, is also a marvellous piece of work. The fan that is 
said to have belonged to Queen Anne makes one pity her helpless 
ideas in matters of Art. It is a poor, paltry daub, which many a 
child would and ought to be ashamed of The mount, a clumsy 
construction of vulgar tinsel and gaudy lacquer — surely this fan 
was not the masterpiece of the new guild .' Our space, however, 
warns us we cannot particularise. To go over the hundreds of 
fans of the magnificent collection now open to the public, with 
anything like a fair and just appreciation, is quite impossible. To 
single out one where fifty deserve an equal notice may appear in- 
vidious ; yet we cannot pass without praise the admirable design 
of Mrs. Hugh Rowley. It is said to have occupied that lady and 
her husband eleven weeks of almost incessant labour. Many oth- 
ers which richly deserve honourable mention we are compelled 
reluctantly to pass over. 
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is probable, with the sole exception of the sec- 
tion devoted to France, that the Spanish Art 
department contains more evidences of positive 
genius than does any similar display on the part 
of any other nation. There are an originality, a 
brio, a brilliancy, about the works of these Spa- 
nish painters that one seeks for in vain among the 
representative Art of other countries. They stand alone — they are 
siii generis. No other group in the Exhibition can approach them 
as colourists. Nor do they bear the trace of influences exer- 
cised by any of the great Art-schools of Europe. Their characte- 
ristic qualities are striking by their very originality. When, as is 
seen in some few exceptional cases, a rising Spanish artist permits 
himself to be guided by the rules and traditions of another school, 
whether of Rome or of Paris, the result is mediocrity. It would 
seem as though they must be themselves or nothing. The Muse 
of Painting will not hearken to their wooing if they invoke her in 
a foreign tongue. 

Prominent in this department is the extensive collection of 
Fortuny's works, above which the bronze bust of the lamented 
and gifted artist looks down with that air of superabundant and 
joyous vitality which is characteristic of the splendid physique of 
the man, and which seems like a defiance flung confidently in the 



very teeth of Death and Fate. Superb and triumphant beneath its 
triple crown of youth, and health, and genius, that grand head 
looks down as though promising the world an unending succession 
of chefs-d'ccuvres like those that crowd the wall below. And 
behold ! these, and such as these, only remain to tell the world 
that Fortuny once lived. 

This representation of the works of the great Spaniard is sin- 
gularly full and striking. It comprises thirty paintings of varying 
dimensions, some of which, it is true, are mere sketches, while 
others are among the largest and most important works that he 
ever executed. Several of these last belong to Mr. William Stew- 
art, who owns no less than thirteen of the works of Fortuny, and 
they have already been described in the pages of (he Art Journal. 
Among these may be cited the ' Choice of a Model,' with its won- 
derful opaline effects of colour ; ' The Punishment ' (the Door of 
Justice at the Alhambra), 'The Fantasia,' ' The Antiquary,' and 
' A Court in Granada.' ' A Garden in Arcadia,' belonging to M. 
Heeren, is a large and striking work, daringly executed with much 
wealth of colour and singularity of effect. "The scene is a garden, 
or rather a wilderness of verdure and flowers, in which groups of 
Incroyables and Merveilleuses are making love. One damsel in 
sheeny satin falls swooning into the arms of an elegant dandy, who 
is reading something to her from a paper, presumably verses, from 



